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lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $15.00.* Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Treasures of California Collections. They have the privilege, but not the obliga- 
tion, of buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per 
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The President’s Page 


beautiful books have been added to our Library; our 

exhibit of Books in Production has attracted numerous in- 
terested members, and the special display developed around our 
latest publication, Themes in My Poems by Robinson Jeffers, has 
proved unusually worthwhile because it included the actual 
woodcuts used in the book, along with the printed pages on 
which they appeared. 

This was Mr. Jeffers’ first book of prose, and The Book Club 
of California has deemed itself particularly honored in being able 
to present it in such handsome format—type, illustrations and 
paper—on which our old friend Mallette Dean really outdid 
himself. he author’s own comment was noteworthy: ‘‘ 7 hemes 
in My Poems is a beautiful book; Mallette Dean has done a fine 
job, and I congratulate him. I wish the contents may be worthy 
of the setting he has given them, but that is not for me to judge.”’ 
We believe that the “contents” as well as the “‘setting’’ will serve 
to render this book one of the Club’s more memorable publica- 
tions. The Open House which Mrs. John I. Walter, assisted by 
Mr. Perry Biestman and Mrs. David Skinner, presided over at 
the Club Rooms in connection with this book and the exhibit 
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of others in progress was a great success. Those members who 
have not yet attended these delightful functions have been missing 
something of genuine worth. 

Since the last issue of the News-Letter, a number of out-of-town 
visitors have been welcomed at our ever more popular Club 
Headquarters. Among them were Paul A. Bennett from New 
York, Warren Unna of Washington, D. C., Dr. F. H. Bentley of 
Portland Oregon, (one of our new members), Mrs. Alma M. 
Reed from Mexico, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Combs of Visalia, and 
almost a deluge of welcome Zamoranistas from the Los Angeles 
area, who were spending a joint bibliophilic weekend with the 
Roxburghers of San Francisco. Led by our own Director, William 
W. Robinson, these included Tyrus G. Harmsen, John B. Good- 
man, Dr. Marcus Crahan, George E. Fullerton, Thornton G. 
Douglas, Dr. Frank A. Dolley, Robert J. Woods, Dwight L. 
Clarke, Lawrence Clark Powell, Gordon Holmquist, the Ward 
Ritchies, Robert L. Dohrmann, and Carl S. Dentzel. 

The Club Library continues to grow, and although we do not 
ordinarily attempt to collect manuscripts, it was a happy thought 
on the part of Mrs. Walter A. Haas to present to us her copy of 
the manuscript of George Sterling’s remarkable poem ‘““The City 
and the Night,’ with which are his questions to Ambrose Bierce 
and the latter’s comments and suggested changes. We deeply 
appreciate Mrs. Haas’ generosity in giving to the Club this beau- 
tifully framed memento, particularly because it was inscribed to 
her by Albert M. Bender, this organization’s founder many years 
ago. With a threefold interest of such nature this gift has been 
greatly admired. 

When Edwin Grabhorn, accompanied by his wife Marjorie, 
recently visited the Meriden Gravure Company’s offices in the 
east, he arranged for the reproductions to be used in the Club’s 
forthcoming Christmas book, Early Printing in California. Pages 
from the book, which was written by our own Herbert Fahey, 
are now on display at the Club Rooms, and disclose what an 
excellent production is in the making. This book will undoubt- 
edly be sold out on publication, and members are urged to send 
in their orders as soon as their announcements are received later 
this month. Meanwhile, a few of our earlier publications still 
remain available to members. ‘They seem especially desirable as 
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gifts, and elsewhere in this News-Letter will be found the titles 
that can still be supplied, as well as an announcement by the 
Library Committee of a sale of some of the Club’s duplicates on 
a basis advantageous to all who enjoy the fellowship of this circle 
of booklovers. | 
Every afternoon, Monday through Friday, including Monday 
evenings, Mrs. Downs, our able secretary, will continue to wel- 
come members of the Club and visitors, and I sincerely trust that 
it will not be long before I can again visit our beautiful and 
worthwhile Club Home and greet you once more in person. 
Cari I. WHEAT 


H. L. Mencken to Ambrose Bierce 
by M. E.. Grenander* 


OTH Van Wyck Brooks and Paul Fatout have noted 

the debt H. L. Mencken’s writing owes to that of Ambrose 

Bierce, and anyone who reads Mencken’s ‘‘Sententiz”’ is 
immediately reminded of The Devil’s Dictionary. A personal bond 
between Mencken and Bierce was the friendship they shared for 
the critic Percival Pollard, and when he died after an unsuccess- 
ful brain operation, they attended his funeral together in Balti- 
more on December 19, 1911, constituting two-fifths of the mourn- 
ers. In his Chrestomathy, Mencken relates with typical gusto this 
version of Bierce’s behavior at that event: ‘His conversation to 
and from the crematory was superb—a long series of gruesome 
but highly amusing witticisms. He had tales to tell of crematories 
that had caught fire and singed the mourners, of dead bibuli 
whose mortal remains had exploded, of widows guarding the fires 
all night to make sure that their dead husbands did not escape. 
The gentleman whose carcass we were burning had been a lit- 
erary critic. Bierce suggested that his ashes be molded into bullets 








*M. E. Grenander is an associate professor of English at the State University of 
New York College for Teachers, Albany. She is preparing a new and collected 
edition of the letters of Ambrose Bierce, and would appreciate hearing from anyone 
having information about Bierce letters. 
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and shot at publishers, that they be Ucusiictl to the library of 
the New York Lodge of Elks, that they be mailed anonymously 
to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, then still alive. Later on, when he heard 
that they had been buried in Iowa, [where they. had been shipped 
by Mencken himself, to rest beside the grave of Pollard’s father, } 
he exploded in colossal mirth. The last time I saw him he pre- 
dicted that the Christians out there would dig them up and throw 
them over the State line.” Yet this account is misleading unless 
one remembers that both men were prone.to ribaldry to disguise 
sentiment (as Bierce observed to Ruth Guthrie Harding, ‘““A mean 
cuss like Mencken or me likes tears in lyric verse!’’). In letters 
written shortly after the funeral, one to S. O. Howes on Decem- 
ber 22, and one to George Sterling on December 27, Bierce gives 
a somewhat different impression of his reactions to Pollard’s 
death. To Howes (who had.also been a friend of Pollard’s) he 
wrote: “I was sorry that you could not be in Baltimore on 
Tuesday, but now I am not sorry. You would hardly care to 
have in memory the image of Pollard that I must carry for life. 
You’d not have recognized that handiwork of death. Poor Percy} 
he must have suffered horribly to become like that. . . . Well, we 
put him into the furnace, as he would have wished, and there 
is no more Percy” (Huntington Library unpublished letter, 
HM 10388; quoted by permission). And to Sterling, who had 
rather tactlessly japed about Pollard’s death without realizing 
how deeply Bierce had been affected: ‘“‘Yes, ’m.a-bit broken up 
by the death of Pollard, whose body I assisted to burn. He lost 
his mind, was paralyzed, had his head cut open by the surgeons, 
and his sufferings were unspeakable. Had he lived he would have 
been an idiot; so it is all right—‘But O, the SUES aS tomeliag 
(Pope Letters, p. 182.) 

Mencken carried on an amicable correspondence ae Bierce, 
and tried to secure his authorial services for Willard Hunhceeen 
Wright (better known to most readers under his later pseudonym. 
of “‘S. S. Van Dine’). Wright had been literary editor of the 
Los Angeles Tzmes and Pollard’s successor on Town Topics; he was 
editor of The Smart Set from 1912 to 1914. On May 23, 1913, 
Bierce wrote his publisher, Walter Neale: “I’ve been getting 
‘proposals’ lately. ‘The Smart Set’ offers me five cents a word - 
and seems to want all the stuff Pll let it have. By the way, our 
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friend Mencken is doing charming work for that mag., and I get 
pleasant letters from him” (Huntington Library unpublished 
letter, HM 10442). 

Four of these letters, now in the Division of Special Collections 
of Stanford University (numbered Stanford M-2476, M-2465, 
M-2464, and M-2463, respectively), are printed below, with the 
permission of Mr. August Mencken; the Mercantile-Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company of Baltimore (executor of Mencken’s estate) ; 
and the Stanford University Library. The hiatuses are deletions 
requested by Mr. August Mencken, and refer to the settlement 
of Pollard’s estate and the remarriage of his widow on April 9, 
1913. pode 
| | THE SUN 
Baltimore, Md. 
; _ April 22nd [1913] 
My dear Major Bierce:— : 

' Believe me, nothing could please me more than your note. 
I am tickled all the way through to think that my Smart Set 
stuff pleased you—particularly since I have just been rioting 
through the 12 volumes of your Collected Works, re-reading, 
exploring and whooping with joy. I do a monthly book article, 
and now and then another article. Taking a mean advantage 
of your kindness, I send by this mail a copy of the April S. S., 
with two things that I enjoyed writing, especially ‘““The Beeriad,”’ 
a prose hymn to malt. It is the fruit of two weeks in Munich 
last Spring. 

%* * * 

Certainly you can’t be enjoying idleness, after all your years 
of work. Would you consider a proposition from a new weekly; 
with no rules and no.conscience? It is to be edited, if all goes well, 
by Willard H. Wright, late of Los Angeles and an old admirer 
of Pollard’s—and he told me the other day that you are the first 
man he is going after. I think the money will be safe enough, at 
least at the start, and I know that Wright will take off the lid. 
The weekly will have no illustrations. Its one aim will be to poke 
up brummagem piety in all its horrid forms. Wright is sailing for 
Europe in a week or so, but will return by June 1, and begin 
business. The first number will come out in the fall. Say that 
you are interested, and you will be inaugurated on the spot. 
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Meanwhile, my thanks again for your note. I appreciate it 
no end. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Mencken 


April 26th [1913] 
My dear Major Bierce:— 

I’m sorry you won’t join the weekly—but that trip you plan 
is all the excuse you need. [On October 2 Bierce left Washington 
on the leisurely hegira that took him eventually to Mexico, where 
he disappeared late in December, 1913, never to be heard from 
again.]| What sane man would work when loafing was at his 
door? However, you may be snared yet, at least for an occasional 
murder of the moralists. 

Samuel Loveman [a young poet who was one of Bierce’s 
‘“pupils”’] is new to me: I must look up his work. I hear from 
Robert now and then. He has long threatened to come North 
and test the Pilsener. ‘There is a man named F. C. Prescott who 
has sought to grapple with the problem you state in your note 
upon Loveman. His book, ‘‘Poetry and Dreams,”’ is full of inter- 
esting stuff. But in the end, of course, he comes to your conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
H. L. Mencken 


May end. [1913] 
My dear Major Bierce:— 

I am sending the clipping to Wright and asking him to com- 
municate with you. Whether or not the Times has an index I 
don’t know: probably it was blown up by the McNamaras. 
[Bierce wanted an article by Wright on Carmel published in the 
Los Angeles 7Jimes prior to October 1, 1910, when the 7zmes was 
dynamited and its records and files destroyed. Wright had kept 
no copy of the article and was unable to remember the date of 
its appearance. | 

The Loveman poem [*‘In Pierrot’s Garden’’—printed in 
Twenty-one Letters of Ambrose Bierce, ed. Samuel Loveman] is full 
of beautiful color: a truly fine lyric. Robert L. might have written 
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it. Itis much in his style, and even shows some of his characteristic 
images. [ll have to keep a lookout for Samuel’s book, and devote 
a whole article to the Loveman family. For a month past I have 
been reading the worst novels ever written in Christendom. Last 
night I struck one in which the heroine wants the hero to agree 
to preserve her virginity. He refuses and the marriage is post- 
poned. A rival now sics a voluptuous wench upon him and he 
succumbs. Results: a hurry call for 606. While he is being cured 
the rival marries the heroine and convinces her, by a practical 
demonstration, that she was wrong about virginity. So she di- 
vorces him as a reward, marries the hero (cured by now), and 
the two go to the mat. Of such, etc.! 

Of Sterling’s poem I have no memory whatever, and the book 
went to the junk-pile long ago. [George Sterling had won a $250 
second prize from The Lyric Year for an ode on Browning.] It is 
possible that I didn’t read it. The name of Browning sets me to 
leaping like a kangaroo. There is one adjective that describes 
him exactly: he was the damndest of poets. I bar a few of his 
lyrics. The head of the Browning cult in England is Dr. Edward 
Berdoe, a wild-eyed anti-vivisectionist, anti-vaccinationist, eu- 
genist and vegetarian. The American boss was the late Dr. Hiram 
Corson, a great psychical researcher and intimate of mediums. 
I have no doubt that Browning and Cagliostro are friends in hell. 

Sincerely, 
H. L. Mencken 


H. L. MENCKEN 
1524 Hollins St. 
Baltimore 
May 18th. [rg13] 
My dear Major Bierce:— 

By this mail two books: your punishment for being polite! But 
one has but 20-odd pages, and of the other I wrote only half. 
My “‘Nietzsche” and ‘‘Shaw”’ are out of date and unspeakable. 
The former I have lately rewritten: in its new form it will be an 
accurate and worthy work. The “‘Shaw”’ will be born again when 
G.B.S. is hanged. I have heard through mutual acquaintances 
that he liked it (it was the first book ever written about him), 
but he has never said so out loud. I now labor damnably upon 
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three opera: a libellous and vulgar book to be called ‘The 
American”’ (the Smart Set is running bits of it serially); a small 
volume of ‘‘Essays in Miniature,”? and a book of six or eight 
burlesque plays, to include ‘‘The Artist.” 

So much for Buckingham. The news that you are snared for 
the Smart Set pleases me immensely. Confidentially, the maga- 
zine has been going downhill for five or six years. But the new 
editor, Wright, is a live fellow, and I have great hopes. He is 
hot for satire, a commodity not marketable among the Munseys 
and uplifters; and if he ever gets the proposed weekly going it 
will be a hummer. Meanwhile, he pays reasonable prices for 
copy, and what is more, he pays in cash and at once. I hope the 
spirit moves you to write something soon. Your name on the 
cover would give Wright the support he needs. Naturally enough, 
he is being hammered by certain old hussies. But he is going 
ahead, and digging up better stuff month by month. For exam- 
ple, the story called ‘‘Bachelor Embalmerus” in the June num- 
ber. Every other magazine in New York declined it (and so did 
the former ed. of the S.S.), and yet it seems to me to strike a 
fine note of irony. 

* # * 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Mencken 


Graphic Arts Collections 
in the Columbia University Libraries 


by Roland Baughman” 


process of forming a Graphic Arts Collection that is in- 
tended to facilitate reader access to the abundant re- 
sources in the field of printing history and technology which have 
been acquired in various ways over the years, and with special 


| HE library of Columbia University is currently in the 


*As head of Special Collections in the Columbia University Libraries, Mr. 
Baughman is in charge of manuscripts, rare books, and restricted collections. 
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reference to the rich content of the notable Typographic Library. 
The present article is a discussion of this project, the purpose 
behind it, and some of the problems and decisions which it has 
engendered. 

Columbia’s interest in this field is by no means new; there has 
been since the early years of the depression an active and pur- 
poseful program of acquiring a working collection on various 
aspects of the book arts—printing, illustration, binding, and the 
like. This Book Arts Collection, as it is called, has grown to 
number some 10,000 volumes, and its primary usefulness lies in 
its support of courses of study presented in the Library School. 
In addition, there are other parts of the Columbia libraries to be 
taken into account. Cuneiform tablets, papyri, specimens of clas- 
sical epigraphy and numismatics, medieval and renaissance man- 
uscripts, incunabula—all these are present in very substantial 
numbers at Columbia, and have high value as exemplars of the 
development of the book as a physical object. Even more directly 
concerned are the works on the theory and practice of letter 
design which form a prominent part of the Plimpton Collection; 
period and area bibliographies in the Reference Department; 
treatises on illumination and illustration in the Fine Arts Library; 
the many beautiful specimens that have come in gift and bequest 
collections which must be maintained as inviolable units; the 
6,000-volume Epstean Collection on the History of Photography 
which, among other subject areas, stresses the development of 
photo-reproductive processes and their application to printing. 

It can hardly be argued, however, that the possession of these 
materials places the Columbia libraries in a unique position as 
regards graphic arts history. Such holdings add up simply to a 
very satisfactory volume of survey material—a first-rate working 
collection, offering good general coverage, but without research 
depth except in a few specific areas. In this, we could claim no 
more than many other libraries of similar age, size, and purpose 
can also claim—and a good deal less than many smaller but more 
specialized libraries can boast. 

Just at the beginning of World War II, however, Columbia 
University completed negotiations leading to the purchase of the 
15,000-volume T’ypographic Library of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company. This purchase changed the entire focus of our 
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graphic arts picture, for it brought to Columbia a research col- 
lection of the first order. Particulars of the collection are fairly 
well known, so only a brief discussion is needed here. The largest 
and most comprehensive library of its kind in this country, it had 
been brought together by the late Henry Lewis Bullen for the 
American Type Founders Company. It comprised not only the 
books which Bullen himself acquired in a generation or more of 
intensive buying, but also the valuable collections of specimens 
and technical works from the libraries of the various type foun- 
dries that were united, near the close of the Nineteenth Century, 
to form the A.T.F. Company. To it had been added, moreover, 
substantial parts of the great collections that had been assembled 
by the Typothetze of the City of New York and by the Franklin 
Typographical Society. In fact, taken all together, the A.T.F. 
Typographic Library was and is an amazing and immeasurably 
useful group of books, counting in its holdings manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, serials, and journals, exemplars from famous presses, 
and an almost incredible wealth of rare and historical technical 
works. ‘The purchase of this notable collection, undertaken at a 
most difficult time, was a signal accomplishment of the University 
and Library administrations, for it placed at Columbia the mate- 
rials for national eminence in the field of the technical history of 
books and printing. 

There was little doubt in anyone’s mind that the Typographic 
Library and the Book Arts Collection, while overlapping in some 
respects, generally complemented each other and should be amal- 
gamated into a single unit offering the widest possible range of 
usefulness to the student and the scholar. It was recognized, of 
course, that there would be difficulties in accomplishing this, due 
to the divergent purposes and policies behind the formation of 
the two collections. ‘These, however, remained for a long time 
merely academic. During the enforced economies and man-power 
shortages of the war years, the ‘Typographic Library lay largely 
untouched in our stacks. For another half-dozen years thereafter 
the floods of returning veterans, with the consequent demands 
which their presence made on the library budget for acquisitions 
and services to support course instruction—together with, it must 
be added, the shrinking buying power of the dollar—prevented 
any material progress in the work of cataloguing so large a col- 
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lection as the Typographic Library. No one was happy about 
this state of affairs, however, and a few years ago financial 
assistance from the printing and allied trades was solicited in 
order to enable Columbia University to make proper use of its 
rich facilities by establishing a graphic arts program of major 
proportions. The most immediate objective of this project was 
the adequate cataloguing of our holdings in the literature of the 
graphic arts, and this work was recently begun. 

With funds available to commence the project, the problems 
of organization and procedure connected with the cataloguing 
of the ‘Typographic Library and incorporating its holdings with 
those of the existing Book Arts Collection suddenly stopped being 
academic. here was, for example, the very real one of ultimate 
usefulness—were the united collections to be restricted, as the 
Book Arts Collection had been, and like others in the Department 
of Special Collections (Columbia’s rare book and manuscript 
division), or were they to be open to general access? It might 
seem, at first glance, that this was merely another example of the 
librarian’s alleged generic inability to deal simply with simple 
matters—why, for heaven’s sake, couldn’t the books just be cata- 
logued normally and thus be gotten into the stream of usefulness? 

But the problems were real, all the same. In the first place, the 
materials involved run the full gamut of rarity: on the one hand 
might be the latest issue of a trade journal or a current manual 
of pressroom practice; on the other, the 1458 Canon Missae or 
Binny and Ronaldson’s all but unique specimen book of 1812, 
the first such book ever to be issued showing the output of an 
American type foundry. In the second place, there was the prob- 
lem of classification; for various reasons, the Dewey System 
(which is in most general use in the Columbia libraries, and of 
which a highly specialized expansion had been devised for the 
Book Arts Collection) did not seem to be the answer. Other mat- 
ters also demanded decisions. What books should be handled 
first, and how, and why? Where should the collections be housed? 
What should they include—that is, in how far were the total 
holdings of Columbia to be considered—and what, exactly, was 
to be our definition of the ““Graphic Arts Collection’’? | 

Although the graphic arts cataloguing project has been under 
way for two full years, it must be admitted that all of the ques- 
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tions have not been resolved even yet—and, moreover, we have 
striven to keep a strong element of flexibility in the decisions that 
could not be deferred. ‘‘First things first’? is a useful axiom, and 
it is the basis of our procedure to date. For example, one of the 
prime requisites was to get the books that were needed for course 
instruction into a status that would permit their circulation or 
inclusion on reserve lists for mass consultation. Accordingly, a 
quick—and still incomplete—selection of working texts was made 
from the Typographic and Book Arts Collections, and the books 
so chosen have been catalogued for the open shelves. (That is, 
they are available for circulation to qualified users of the Colum- 
bia libraries, and for inclusion on reserved book lists.) This “open 
shelf?’ collection now comprises nearly 4,000 items, and it has 
proved its usefulness for the purposes that inspired its creation. 
There are, of course, many other works waiting to be transferred 
to it; the whole area of serials and journals has been by-passed 
due to the difficulties of space and procedure that are involved. 
Obviously, these must not remain ignored for long, for they are 
sorely needed by students. But we made the choice to interrupt 
the cataloguing of mass-use materials because of a conviction that 
there is an equal responsibility to get on with the cataloguing of 
the items that are required in the conduct of original research. 
The foregoing paragraph implies that a sharp distinction is 
being made between rare and non-rare books in our Graphic Arts 
Collection; and that is precisely true. In no other way could we 
accommodate the use demands of course instruction, on the one 
hand, with those of original research on the other—or, in fact, 
discharge the responsibility which Columbia has assumed by the 
very act of acquiring rare materials: the responsibility to pre- 
serve them in the interests of future students and scholars. The 
open-shelf unit will therefore be devoted to ordinary working 
texts, to serials and journals, to reprints and lesser duplicates of 
historical works, and the like. ‘The rare-book portion will contain 
all examples of fine and historical printing; most technical works 
issued before 1850, as well as certain ones of later date; all fragile 
and costly items regardless of date or content; all pieces which by 
reason of their association, condition, provenance, or like char- 
acteristics should be protected from the ravages of everyday wear 
and tear; in brief, all books that have any legitimate claim to 
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being classed as ‘‘rare books.’ Such books will be subject to the 
normal restrictions which are placed on the use of rare materials 
in the Columbia libraries. 

The important factor to be noted here is that every volume, 
whether it is destined for the “open shelf” or “‘rare book”’ section, 
will be inspected individually and the decision as to its ultimate 
destination will be made individually. No en masse or “‘code” 
decisions will be set up—each book will be dealt with on its own 
merits. 

There is, as it happens, a third bloc to be considered. Many 
items were acquired for inclusion in the Typographic Library 
because they were necessary to its proper functioning when it 
was an isolated unit remote from other library resources; these 
have lost their suitability as integral parts of that collection now 
that it has been joined to a great university library. Such items, 
therefore, will be removed, perhaps to be integrated with similar 
materials in the proper subject fields, perhaps to be eliminated 
as duplicates when that course seems wise. On the other hand, 
the creation of a special subject field such as Graphic Arts may 
require the transfer to it of materials that formerly had been 
classed elsewhere. The searching process which is a normal part 
of cataloguing often reveals the presence of such works in the 
general collections, and these are of course being transferred to 
the Graphic Arts Collection as they are discovered. 

One further step is being taken to ensure the completeness of 
the record insofar as the Columbia libraries are concerned. In 
the cases of all early books currently being catalogued for Special 
Collections (and this is to be made retroactive as circumstances 
permit), imprint information is being compiled. This is in the 
form of imprint cards for all books printed before 1601 and for 
certain named presses thereafter, and date cards for all books 
printed before 1800. Thus it will be possible for investigators into 
printing history not only to work with the materials that are 
segregated into the Graphic Arts Collection, but also to have 
available a means of access to the products of various early 
presses, no matter where in Special Collections the books them- 
selves may be shelved. In a sense, this is adding to our graphic 
arts resources all of the books now in Special Collections that 
have any significance as exemplars of the printing craft. 
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The classification system selected for use in the Graphic Arts 
Collection is that of the Library of Congress. This decision was 
not reached without considerable soul-searching, for it means the 
abandonment of the expanded Dewey System which already 
serves a large proportion of the materials, with all the attendant 
difficulties and expense of changing over. But despite the fact 
that the Dewey System has a long Columbia tradition, the Library 
of Congress classification finally won out on perfectly valid 
grounds. 

The primary consideration was this: since the expanded Dewey 
would not properly interfile with the regular Dewey (different 
meanings are attached to the numbers in the two variants), and 
since a substantial part of the graphic arts material would be on 
open shelves, a great deal of confusion would almost certainly 
result from the use of two superficially similar but basically differ- 
ent systems. Readers and stack attendants alike would be hard 
pressed to distinguish between them, and misfiling and loss of 
time and effort would be common. It seems probable that the 
initial expense of changing over will be more than offset by future 
savings in energy. 

There were, too, the weighty considerations of facility in cata- 
loguing and classifying. L.C. cards, if available, can usually be 
employed without great alteration; they come already classified; 
and they are equipped with standardized subject entries that 
would permit us to discard, in large measure, the overly compli- 
cated system which had grown up around the expanded Dewey. 
And there is, moreover, the undeniable fact that the Library.of 
Congress classification, being a more recent development, organ- 
izes subject material with much greater efficiency. ‘The one major 
drawback—the failure of the L.C. System to assign numbers on 
the basis of physical attributes (illustration, binding, typography) 
which the expanded Dewey takes into account—is one we have 
not yet tried to overcome. As of now the feeling is strong that 
exemplars, which will be kept in Special Collections, may be left 
unclassified in the ordinary sense; and this implies that book 
service to readers must be facilitated by means of a finding record 
yet to be devised. This can certainly be done. In fact, there is 
a growing persuasion in Columbia’s Department of Special 
Collections that, in more than this specific connection, the 
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needs of rare books (to which shelf access by readers is not per- 
mitted) are badly met by ordinary subject classification systems. 
But how, exactly, the details of an alternate scheme should be 
worked out remains a matter for future decision. 

Apart from new acquisitions, when the Graphic Arts cata- 
loguing project is completed some 25,000 to 30,000 items will 
have been handled; some 20,000 of these will be included in the 
two sections of the Graphic Arts Collection and the remainder 
will have been transferred to more logical destinations or elim- 
inated as duplicates. By far the majority of the Graphic Arts 
books will be classed as rare, but a substantial proportion never- 
theless will be available to readers under the same conditions 
that govern the use of other non-rare materials in the Columbia 
libraries. ‘This is the job which we face at the moment and will 
continue to face for some years to come. When it is completed, 
we shall tackle an even more difficult one, that of implementing 
the growth of our resources in the field of the graphic arts, com- 
mensurate with the strength of the collection as it now stands, 
and with the instructional and research programs of the Univer- 
sity as they may be developed. 


Exhibition Notes 


DuRING THE MONTH of December there will be exhibited in the clubrooms all 
of the Club’s books and keepsakes which are still available to members. As 
these items will make excellent Christmas gifts, it is hoped that members will do 
some of their shopping here. The Club’s Christmas book, Early Printing In 
California by Herbert Fahey, will receive special emphasis in the exhibit. 

After the holidays, the Exhibits Committee plans to display a selected group 
of books which have been interpreted by different printers and illustrators. 


Notes on Publications 


As THIs is written, the Club’s latest publication, Robinson Jeffers’ Themes in My 
Poems, is as good as out of print; less than a dozen remain. So, if you failed to 
order this delightfully produced book (designed and printed by Mallette Dean), 
you may still be fortunate enough to get one. 

For Spring publication your committee has chosen a book which it feels will 
be of great interest to all members who love San Francisco and Mark Twain— 
and that must include nearly everyone. The volume, to be published late in 
February, consists of some twenty-five articles by Mark Twain, written from 
San Francisco for the Territorial Enterprise. These sketches of life in San Fran- 
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cisco in the middle Sixties, hitherto unknown to bibliographers, have never 
appeared in print since their original publication in the newspaper. They are 
highly amusing, highly individualistic, and typically Mark Twain. 

Henry Nash Smith, literary editor of the Mark Twain Estate, will edit the 
book. The printing will be in the capable hands of the Allen Press which has 
designed so many beautiful volumes for the Club in the past. Further details 
will be given in our next issue. 


N. B. 
Due to an oversight, acknowledgment was not made to Random House for 
their permission to print certain lines of verse in Themes in My Poems 
by Robinson Jeffers. Our apologies to Mr. Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House. 


Gifts to the Library 


OurR LONG-PROVEN benefactor, Mr. Norman H. Strouse, now of New York, 
followed up the two incunabula of his previous munificence with a superb 
further volume: the Works of Virgil, with the commentary by Servius, printed 
by Antonio Miscomini at Venice, 1476. The colophon of the book actually 
gives the date of October 1486, one of the more notable “‘understatements”’ in 
the history of typographical errata; the error was discovered by the authors of 
the British Museum Catalogue when they reconstructed the career of the printer 
and found that he moved his press to Florence about 1480. The book is most 
attractively adorned with marginal flourishes and initials painted in vivid colors, 
two of them enclosing quaint miniature illustrations to the text. What makes 
this volume even more interesting as an example of early book production is 
the feature that some of the ornaments and initials are laid out only in the 
preparatory chalk drawing, but not executed i in color, a seldom found revela- 
tion of the illuminating process. 

A group of members contributed to the aa of one a the most epochal 
works on paper manufacture: Dard Hunter’s Papermaking by Hand in America, 
1950. Ours is No. 23 of only 210 copies. This is perhaps the most sumptuous 
and consequential of the books published by the distinguished author at his 
Mountain House Press in Chillicothe, Ohio. In the same manner as all his other 
works on papermaking, it is amply documented with tipped-in examples from 
the old paper mills in this country. 

To Mr. Morgan A. Gunst we owe a most useful reference work: Anthologie 
du Livre, Illustré par les Peintres et Sculpteurs de Ecole de Parts. The book, already 
out of print and scarce, has‘a preface by Claude Roger-Marx, followed by a 
chapter, “Comment j’ai fait mes livres,’ by the late Henri Matisse; it has 91 
excellent plates, but the real “‘meat’’ is the descriptive bibliography of 370 works 
illustrated by the modern French artists from the Impressionists to the year 
1946, when the book was published by Albert Skira of Geneva who is also the 
author of this exceedingly informative catalogue. i 

Mr. Garfield D. Merner and Mr. Carl I. Wheat united in giving us a copy 
of Philosophical Writings G Aphorisms of Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, privately printed at 
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_ the Grabhorn Press, 1955. Merle Armitage sent us the new Bibliography of his 
works. The book itself is another monument of his forceful design. The catalogue 
is preceded by an essay on the artist by Robert Marks, and it is published by 
his long-time friend and protector, E. Weyhe, in New York. 

We congratulate Mr. James D. Hart on the third edition of his The Oxford 
Companion to American Literature which came as a gift from the author, having 
just been published by the Oxford University Press at their New York offices. 
Two other worth-while publications arrived: from Mr. Gordon Holmquist, 
Eleven Western Presses by Roby Wentz, printed for the members at the thirty- 
seventh Annual Convention of Printing House Craftsmen, Los Angeles 1956; 
and, from P. K. Thomajan, his American Type Designers. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
It ts planned to. hold a mail. auction of duplicates from the Club Library 
‘during next February. Close to 100, important books will be offered to the 
members for bids. A catalogue 1s tn preparation, to be sent out after Christmas. 


Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Fall issue of the News-Letter: 


Member Address ° Sponsor 
Mrs, A. K. Andross Marysville Byron Nishkian. 
Adolfo A. Arellanes . San Francisco Mrs, Elizabeth Downs 
Charles E. Feinberg | Detroit, Michigan Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Paul G. Hail .. Walnut Creek Warren Howell 
Mrs. E. Labbe a San Francisco Mrs. Herbert Fahey 
Mark Lansburgh Santa Barbara Herbert Fahey 
Charles W. Maurer San Francisco Byron Nishkian 
Dale L. McPherson Visalia Jack H. Holland 
Robert M. Peckham, Jr. San Francisco J. Terry Bender 
Irving W. Robbins, Jr.- ~ Los Altos J. Terry Bender 
Richard A. Voegeli San Francisco Robert D. Haines 


Oakland Art Museum Oakland Joseph Bransten 


Keepsakes 
MEMBERS HAVE received the first eight parts of the Club’s current keepsakes, 
Treasures of California Collections, and the final four parts are now in preparation 
and will be ready for delivery well before the end of the year. In addition, a few 
sets will be available for sale to members and those wishing to buy them for use 
as Christmas presents are urged to place their orders promptly since their 
number is strictly limited. 

The 1957 series, Resorts of California, will picture and describe twelve cele- 
brated early-day spas of the state. Under the editorship of Dr. Albert Shumate, 
the series will be designed and printed at the Black Vine Press by members 
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Albert Sperisen and Harold Seeger. Following are the resorts selected, together 
with the names of those who will write the accompanying texts: 

Lucky Baldwin’s Tallac at Lake Tahoe, by Edward B. Scott; The Calaveras 
Hotel and Grove, by Richard Coke Wood; Yosemite, by Carl Russell; Sam 
Brannan’s Calistoga, by Oscar Lewis; The Geysers, by John A. Hussey; Napa 
Soda Springs, by Edgar M. Kahn; Hotel Del Monte, by James D. Hart; 
Tassajara Springs, by Miss Edith M. Coulter; Paso Robles Springs, by Will W. 
Robinson; The Arlington at Santa Barbara, by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gledhill; 
Sierra Madre Villa, by Robert J. Woods, and Coronado, by Dr. Donald A. 
Charnock. 

It is felt that this series, dealing in words and pictures with the resorts popular 
in California during the early days, will be of interest and value to every member. 


Serendipity 


The Wreck of the Golden Mary, a Saga of the California Gold Rush, by Charles 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins, has just been completed by The Allen Press (Kent- 
field, California), in an edition limited to 200 copies. This dramatic story of an 
English vessel bound for San Francisco in 1851 is illustrated by seven brilliant 
wood engravings by the noted English artist Blair Hughes-Stanton. The book 
has been handset in Bulmer types, and printed in two colors on handmade 
Japanese vellum. ($15.00.) 


The Hand of amorano, a manuscript on California in 1829, is the title of a hand- 
some pamphlet received by the Club from the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles. 
It was issued under the direction of Lawrence Clark Powell, president of the 
Club, and Librarian at the University of California at Los Angeles; it was 
printed by Saul and Lillian Marks at the Plantin Press. There is a preface by 
George L. Harding, the authority on early California printing. 


Eleven Western Presses, a 58-page book containing the stories of the first printing 
presses in each of the present eleven Western states, was published in August 
by the Los Angeles Club of Printing House Craftsmen as a keepsake for the 
delegates to the 37th International Convention of the organization in Los 
Angeles. The stories of the presses were written by Roby Wentz, editor of 
Western Printer & Lithographer.'The book is a handsome volume, g x 12 inches, 
bound in paper-covered boards with cloth spine; Richard Hoffman was the 
designer, and Cole-Holmquist Press was the printer. The printed paper covers 
reproduce in sepia an early-Nineteenth Century map of the Western United 
States. 


THE RouNcE AND CorFin Cus of Los Angeles, sponsors of the annual Western 
Books Show, celebrated their 25th anniversary last month. This organization, 
devoted to the cause of fine printing in the West, was founded in 1931 by the 
late Gregg Anderson, and Jake Zeitlin, Ward Ritchie and Grant Dahlstrom. 
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Tue AssociaTED CoLLecEs at Claremont, California, have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue, The William W. Clary Oxford Collection. This bibliography 
of 1605 books relating to the University, its history, organization and inner life, 
and to the influence of Oxford on the culture of the outside world, lists the 
books in the collection assembled by William W. Clary and given to the Hon- 
nold Library at Claremont. The catalogue, in an attractive format, was printed 
by the Oxford University Press in an edition of 550 copies. It can be obtained 
from David W. Davies, Librarian, Honnold Library, Claremont, California, 
for $3.50. 


THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ HisTorIcAL Society, for the first publication in their 
‘Pamphlet Series” has issued Man of the West, Reminiscences of George Wash- 
- ington Oaks, 1840-1917; recorded by Ben Jaastad; edited and annotated by 
Arthur Woodward. Oaks went to California in 1854. Enlisting in the First 
California Volunteer Infantry, he marched across Arizona into New Mexico 
where he was active in the battles against the Indians. This fascinating first 
hand account of his experiences has been attractively printed by Lawton 
Kennedy of San Francisco in an edition of 400 copies; 65 pages of text, and 
2 plates. It may be had from the Society, 949 East Second Street, Tucson, 
Arizona. ($3.75.) 


CALIFORNIA has quite a reputation for the number of private presses and for 
the quality of their output. This reputation was enhanced a few months ago 
when Mark Lansburgh of Pasadena acquired a large Albion handpress, form- 
erly owned by Richard Ellis and Grant Dahlstrom. Lansburgh, whom we 
would classify as “the younger generation,” acquired his enthusiasm for fine 
printing when studying book production under Ray Nash at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He is utterly dedicated; and when he visited the Club recently, his eyes 
took on a rather fanatical glow when discussing handpress printing with damp- 
ened handmade paper. Judging from his first broadside, a handsome folio 
affair, impeccably printed in black and red, we expect great things from him 
in the future. 


EARLY IN the Spring of 1957 there will be published the long-awaited con- 
tinuation of the Grabhorn Press Bibliography, 1940-1956, by David & Dorothy 
Magee, with an introduction by Elmer Adler. This will be a folio, uniform in 
size with the first volume and with approximately the same number of pages. 
The book will be lavishly illustrated with reproductions of title-pages, trial 
sheets, examples of binding papers, original leaves etc. As the first volume is 
so difficult to procure, a title check-list has been incorporated in the present 
publication. 

The book will be printed in Franciscan type, on English handmade paper, 
bound in specially imported half morocco. The edition is limited to 215 copies 
only for sale. It seems likely that this handsome volume will be over-subscribed 
before publication. ($55.00.) 
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CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH MERCHANT: 
The Fournal of Stephen Chapin Davis 
Edited by Benjamin B. Richards. Frontispiece map, intro., index, 150 pp. 
$5.00 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852: 
DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM RICH HUTTON 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. Second Edition. 58 full page 
plates, index. $7.50 


She Huntington Library 


San Marino 9, California 


Available from your local bookstore or from our Publications Department. 
Please add 4% sales tax. 





To be published early in 1957, the continuation of 


The Wibliography of the Hrabhorn Press, 194.0/1956 
COMPILED BY DAVID AND DOROTHY MAGEE 


Lavishly illustrated with reproductions of title-pages, trial sheets, exam- 
ples of binding papers, original leaves etc. ‘The book will be a folio, 
handset in Franciscan type, printed on English handmade paper and 
bound in half leather specially imported from England. 

As this book will contain a title check-list of the first volume, it 
forms a complete bibliography of the Grabhorn Press to date. 

The edition will be strictly limited to 225 copies (215 only for sale). 
More than half of the edition has already. been subscribed for. To avoid 
disappointment reserve your copy now at 


DAVID MAGEE BOOK SHOP Price $55.00 


442 POST ST. (second floor) (plus 4% sales tax 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA in California) 





ae 


@ Here are some selections from our large stock of books from 


Old and Modern Presses 


An original leaf from the Gutenberg Bible / The ‘‘Theuerdank” of 
1519 / The Ibarra Don Quixote, 1780 / Benjamin Franklin’s Cato 
Major, 1744 / John Baskerville Bible, 1763, Works of Addison, 1761 / 
Kelmscott Press Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Shakespeare’s Poems / 
Ashendene Press Morte d’Arthur, Thucydides, Lucretius, Boccaccio / 
Doves Press Bible, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, Browning’s Dramatis Personae / John Henry Nash’s Dante, 
.Christmas books for W. A. Clark / Grabhorn Press Robinson Crusoe, 
Two Years Before the Mast, The Santa Fe Trail, and many others. 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


434 Post Street Opposite St. Francis Hotel San Francisco 2 
SUtter 1-7795 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTaBLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 








Give Book Club Books for Ohistn 


These Mee unique gifts. They can be purchased only by Club Ménibe 
since the Club ts non-profit, you get these publications practically at cost. 
write the Secretary. If you wish, publications will be mailed, postpaid, 
From the club, in time for Christmas. The following titles are still avail. 


THE SILVERADO JOURNAL of Robert Louis Stevenson. Intr 
duction by John E. Jordan. Illustrations include facsimiles of the tit 
page of the Journal, two of its text pages, and Stevenson’s uniq 
Silverado letter. Designed and printed by the Grabhorn Press. eiies 
ber 1954. $18.50. (23 copies) 
PHYSIOLOGUS, The Very Ancient Book of Beasts, Plants and StH 
translated from Greek and other languages by Francis J. Carmody. — 
Designed, printed and illustrated, with 52 hand-colored linoleum — 
blocks, by Mallette Dean. November 1953. $22.50. (Q copies) 


LA PORTE DE MALETROIT by Robert Louis Stevenson. Illus- 
trated with 4 full-page woodblocks by Ray Bethers. Bound in Fren ah 
style with flexible covers and enclosed in slipcase. Printed by Califor- — 
nia’s L-D Allen Press while temporarily established at the Vi 


Deveron, Cagnes-sur-Mer, France, 1951. $10.00. (7 copies) 
GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS by Teton 
Kainen. Preface and notes by James W. Elliott and Paul A. Bennett. 
8 full-page illustrations of early presses. Printed by eae & Tags ; 
June 1950. $5.00. Ph 
MOTHER OF FELIPE and other early stories by Mary Austin i 
Introduction by Franklin Walker. Marginal ornaments in color. Printe 
by Anderson & Ritchie. May 1950. $5 Be featited tn sili * 
THE ESTIENNES. A biographical essay by Mark Pattison, ill 
trated with original leaves from 16th Century books printed by th 
three greatest of the distinguished Estienne family. Introduction b: 
Robert Grabhorn. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. December 19 
$15.00 ’ 































KEEPSAKES 


TREASURES OF CALIFORNIA COLLECTIONS. Keepsakes f for 
1956. Lawton Kennedy, printer. } 


THE VINE IN EARLY CALIFORNIA. Keepsakes ns 195 5 Adrian ki) 
Wilson, printer. (9 sets) 


EARLY TRANSPORTATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. ; oy 
Keepsakes for 1954. Printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press. 
PICTORIAL HUMOR OF THE GOLD RUSH. Keepsakes for 
1953. Printed by the Grabhorn Press. . 


PIONEER WESTERN PLAYBILLS. Keepsakes for 1951. Printed 
by the Westgate Press. (4 sets) | 


Each series is $6.00; enclosed in cloth eine? $9.00; enclosed in 
cloth-and-leather slipcase, $10.00. . 





THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA } 
545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2 — Phone: SUtter 1- 7532 . 
California residents please add 4% sales taxes. Rab 


